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VOL. II. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF AGRIPPINA THE YOUNGER. 
(Concluded.) 


Nero, accordingly, with professions of 
respectful affection and concern for the 
past, proposed to his mother to accompany 
him to Baiz, for which they embarked in 
the galley prepared by Anicetus, and mag- 
nificently adorned for the occasion. Touch- 
ing at Antium, the emperor there left 
Agrippina, and proceeded along to Baiz, 
whence he addressed to her an _ affec- 
tionate letter, in which he pressed her to 
join him, and to pass, with the court, the 
remainder of the holidays. Agrippina, flat- 
tered by these attentions, sailed immediate- 
ly from Antium, and put in at Bauli (i. e. 
Bagola), a pleasure-house, between Mise- 
num and Baiz: she was here met by Nero, 
who came to receive her. Having conduct- 
ed her to the castle, where refreshments 
were provided tor her, he there left her, 
and returned to Baiz. However secretly 
the measures of the emperor had _ been 
concerted, Agrippina received at Bauli an 
obscure intimation of some impending dan- 
ger: perplexed with conjectures respecting 
the purport of this warning, in which nothing 
was distinctly specified, she determined to 
proceed by land to Baiz. She was met on 
her arrival, by her son, with all possible 
demonstrations of regard; while, to lull her 
suspicions, he insidiously confided to her 
secrets of appaient importance. He also 
appeared busied in devising spectacles for 
her amusement; and in public affected to 
yield to her the precedence, a distinction 
yet more flattering to her pride. Deluded 


by these extravagant testimonies of respect, |! 


Agrippina persuaded herself of their sin- 
cerity; her penetration was the dupe of her 
wishes, while her distrust hourly lessened. 
On her return to Bauli, whither she was 
desirous of being conveyed, the emperor 
conducted her to the sea-side, caressing 
her on the way with an appearance of the 
tendérest affection. The vessel in which 
she was about to embark having, by a se- 
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cret order from Nero, been purposely { 
damaged, he pretended solicitude for the 
safety of his mother, and pressed her to re- 
move to the galley of Anicetus, whom, 
with detestable duplicity, he appointed to 
be her guard. 

The elements, as though they refused to 
be propitious to a conduct thus execrable, 
were serene and calm. Two persons only 
accompanied the empress: Creperius Gal- 
lus, who placed himself near the rudder; 
and Aceronia Polla, a Roman lady, who, 
seated at the feet of her mistress, congratu- 
lated her on the behaviour of her son. The 





galley had scarcely cleared the port, when, 
on a signal from Anicetus, the flooring of 
the cabin, laden with lead for the purpose, 
suddenly gave way, and sunk beneath the 
empress. Creperius, thrown from the rud- 
der by the shock, was killed by the blow, 
while the partitions not readily yielding, the 
floor still remained suspended. A confusion 








ensued among the seamen; the springs, by 
which the hold was to be separated, failed 
at the critical moment, through the exer- 
tions made by those of the ship’s company 
to whom the secret had not been entrusted. 
In this dilemma, there appeared no other 
way of destroying the vessel than by caus- 
ing it to be overset; a purpose rendered of 
tedious execution by the different man- 
ceurves of the crew. In the midst of this 
| perplexity, Agrippina, with the lady attend- 
‘ing her, fell gently into the sea, whence the 
latter, unconscious of the occasion of their 
distress, shrieked aloud for aid; calling up- 
on the seamen, in the name of the em- 
press, to snatch her from impending de- 
| struction. Deceived by her cries, and mis- 
taking her for their victim, the creatures 
of Anicetus struck her on the head with 
their poles and oars, when, stunned by 
the blows, she immediately sunk. In the 





mean time, Agrippina, in silence, intre- 
pidly struggled with the waves, contriving 
to keep her head above water, till barks 
from the shore, alarmed by the noise, came 
to the relief of the wreck, ‘Ine empress be- 





in safety to the land. Having received no 
other injury than a blow on the shoulder 
and what arose from her fears, Agrippina 
revolved in her thoughs all the circum- 
stances of the previous disaster, the source 
of which she was not long at a loss to dis- 
cover. But too politic to suffer her suspi- 
cions to appear, she commissioned her 
freedman, Agerinus, to inform the empe- 
ror, who was not far off, of her danger and 
escape: she directed her messenger to add, 
that she would at present dispense with the 
attendance of her son, since she greatly 
needed repose. Though in a situation thus 
abounding with perils, the empress forgot 
not her interest, but caused a diligént search 
to be made for the will of the lady who 
perished as her substitute, and a seal to be 
placed upon her effects. 

Nero received with rage and mortifica- 
tion, intelligence of the failure of his pro- 
| Ject; he perceived that'the contrivance, with 
all its atrocity, was exposed to his mother; 
nor could he doubt her endeavours to rouse 
in her defence the senate and people. In 
this agitation of spirits, he implored the 
counsel of Burrhus and Seneca, who lis- 
tened to him in silence, and, after some mo- 
ment’s pause, deliberated apart. On their 
return to the emperor, they confessed their 
inability to afford him assistance. Burrhus 
declared that the prztorian band would not 
embrue their hands in the blood of the 
Cesars, nor offer outrage to the family of 
#Germanicus, whose memory they held in 
the highest veneration: to this he added, an 
intimation that Anicetus, who had charged 
himself with the affair, was the fittest per- 
son to complete his engagement. Nero, 
eagerly availing himself of this insinuation, 


dér of the galleys, who yielded without 
difficulty to his wishes. The tyrant, embrac- 
ing him on his acquiescence, in a transport 
of savage joy, assured him, that from that 
moment he considered the empire as his 


gift, and should hold it as the fruit of his 
zeal. 
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emperor, now demanded to be admitted to 
his presence: as he delivered his commis- 


‘ sion, a dagger, by the command of Nero, 
: : 


was secretly dropped at his feet, as if, con- 

cealed or treacherous purposes, it had slip- 

ped from beneath his garment. This paltry 

stratagem affording a pretence, Agerinus 

was scized and conveyed to prison, for the 

nurpese of reflecting an odium upon his 
D> 


; dent | 
mistress, and preparing the public mind for | 


what was to follow. 

During these machinations at Baia, the 
report of the ship-wreck, which was believ- 
ed to be accidental, and the danger of the 
empress, spread through the country. The 
people flocked from all quarters to express 
their solicitude on the occasion, to assure 
themselves of the safety af the empress, 


und to congratulate her on her escape. But | 
these public demonstrations of sympathy | 
failed to allay ber disquietude: Agerinus | 
had not returned; no tidings had arrived | 


from her son; dreadful forebodings haunted 
her mind. 

At this crisis, Anicetus, at the head of 
some troops, suddenly appeared, and beset- 
ting the house in which Agrippina was 
lodged, secured all her domestics. Conster- 
uation spread through the place, while Ani- 
cetus forced his way to the chamber of his 
victim, who, attended only by one of her 
women, was reposing on her couch. The 
attendant fled at the approach of the assas- 
sins: “ Alas!” exclaimed the empress in a 
pathetic tone, as she perceived herself aban- 
dened, and her fate drawn near, “ will you 
also leave me!” The ruffian, followed by 
two naval officera, approached the couch 
on which Agrippina reclined. Rallying her 
spirits, she received them with firmness. 
“ Jf,’ said she, “ you come, commissioned 
by your master, to inquire after my health, 
tell him I am recovering: but if you harbour 
designs against my life, you are not the 
agentssof my son; he is incapabie of parri- 
cide.” The sanguinary band, surrounding 
the couch, showed no relenting symptoms. 
As the empress yet spoke, she received on 
hey head a blow with a truncheon, while a 
centurion, drawing his sword, prepared to 
conclude the tragedy. No longer affecting 
to doubt the criminality of her son, Agrip- 
pina presented her body to the murder- 
crs:—“ Strike here,” said she; “ level your 
rage against the womb which gave birth to 
a monster.” Thus, great alike in guilt and 


princess, pierced with repeated wounds, 
under the hands of assassins. 

Nero, whose heart knew not to relent, 
treated with indignity the remains of a mo- 





had corrupted his principles, and stifled in 
his mind the sentiments of virtue. Re- 
morse, itis said, at length seized him, and, 


tures. “ The vengeance of the gods,” says 
the historian, “ seemed to follow him, while, 
haunted by the phantoms of a disturbed 
imagination, he sunk into the terrors of a 




















ther, who, solicitous for his aggrandizement, 











pusillanimous superstition.” 

Tacitus, Suetonius, &c.—Lives of the Roman 
Empresses, Consorts to the first twelve Czsars 
of Rome—Dictionaire des Femmes cclebrecs. 

For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHELY, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 


A TALE. 
CHAPTER VIL 

O! it was a sight, that might have bleach’d 

Joy’s rosy cheek forever. VM. G. Lewis. 
*Twas such a deed, as shows the fiends less guilty, 
And from the brow of brutal vice doth pluck 
Her purpled ringlets. Anon. 

Montaldo was carried to his chamber and 
placed upon a couch, when Geraldo who 
accompanied him, desired the servants to 
withdraw, and they all immediately disap- 
peared. His endeavours for the recovery of 
the prince were then used, which in a short 
time succeeded, and Pandolfo showed signs 
of returning animation. Upon coming to 
himself his rage and disappointment knew 
no bounds. He cursed the folly,as he called 
it, of Ferdinand and his own weakness, but 
called for the heaviest fury of perdition to 
light upon the dead Huberto. Geraldo endea- 
voured to soothe the passion of his master, 
but for some time without success at last the 
storm subsided, and fear usurped the place 
of anger. Fear lest Altenheim should sus- 
pect and withhold in consequence his daugh- 
ter from him, to whom he felt his heart so 
much attached that he dreaded her loss, 
more than the loss of honour. The infamous 
Geraldo, however, always ready to advise 
his lord to and assist him in any nefarious 
design, informed him that, let Altenheim act 
as he thought proper, Amelia should be his, 
if he would undertake the scheme he had 
to propose. 

“ It struck me,” 
“the moment your lordship swooned.” 

«“ Let me hear it, good Geraldo,” said 
D’Arinhault. 


/ 
«Gaspard, my lord,” replied Geraldo, “and | 


myself, will convey her to the old castle 
in the forest between this and Dusseldorp, 
from whence, after the confusion occasioned 
by her absence has subsided, it will be easy to 


: Ff | 
in the spirit of a tyrant, awakened its tor- | 





found 
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| 








said this adept in vice, | 





bear her to the palace, when she will be in} 




















your power and yours without the inconveni- 
ence of a marriage ceremony!” 

“ By heaven!” returned Montaldo. « you 

have saved me from despair. It shall be so, 

| my noble follower. Nay, if Ferdinand should 
how consent, I would scorn his offer and 
bear her from him in chastisement for his 
former suspicions.” 

It was settled that the plan should be de- 
ferred for a few days, that suspicion might 
not be roused, and Montaldo even determi- 
ned to return to Dusseldorp before the at- 


' . . 

| tempt was made. Count Altenheim was now 
| announced at the door of the chamber, and 
| 


Montaldo having composed his confused 


| thoughts, requested him to enter. Ferdinand 


approached the couch in a distant manner 
and very formally inquired how D’Arinhault 
himself. He answered in a meek 
and faint reply that he was better, and im- 
mediately endeavoured to eradicate the suspi- 
cions of the count once more; but they 
were now too deeply rooted in his breast to 
leave him on a slight defence. Montaldo, 
finding all his endeavours in vain, assumed 
a haughty manner; reprimanded him for his 
ungenerous suspicions, and threatened to 
prefer a complaint to the emperor,if Ame- 
lia was not immediately united to him. 

To this Altenheim replied, that he was 
free to think what he pleased, and as his 
daughter was his own property that he of 
course had a right to dispose of her to 
whom he thought proper, and requested 
the prince to give up all hopes of her, as 
she never should be his. 

The pride of D’Arinhault was touched, 
and, rising haughtily, supported by Geraldo, 
he requested Ferdinand to prepare his vas- 
sals for their departure the next day. Alten- 
heim bowed his assent, but at the same time 
informed the prince that he was at liberty to 
remain at Altenheim as long as it suited 
his convenience and leisure. Montaldo only 
replied, that he should leave the inhospita- 
ble roof of Ferdinand the next day, and the 
two noblemen immediately separated. 

Montaldo remained some time in the 
chamber to mature his plan, which as yet 
was but in embryo, and having descended to 
dinner stayed no longer there than politeness 
demanded. He returned to his chamber and 


|Geraldo with him. The night came and the 


prince ordered his vassal to remain with 
him until morning, which at length arrived, 
and D’Arinhauit and his attendants sat out 
for Dusseldorp. Geraldo would have had 
him stop at the deserted castle, but he 
shrunk in horror at the idea and ordered the 
troop to proceed directly for the palace 
where they arrived about sunset. 

Amelia, being now free from the fear of 
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Montaldo, reflected more on the mysterious 
fate of Florival. She could not dismiss the 
idea, which had taken firm possession of her 
mind, that the youth was still alive. Ponder- 
ing on these things she would often wander 
to the cottage of Minda and sometimes into 
the woods adjacent, nor think of returning 
until the rays of the sun began to look pale 
along the landscape. 

It was on the evening of the sixth day 
after the departure of D’Arinhault that, 
having wandered further than usual into the 
forest, she was suddenly seized by two men, 
who darted from behind the trees. They 
were masked, but one of them removing his, 
displayed to her astonishment and terror 
the vissage of Geraldo. The truth flashed 
upon her mind; she could only utter a cry 
of horror, and fainted in the arms of the 
measureless villain. In this situation she was 
conveyed to a carriage which they had in 
Waiting at a short distance, and they drove 
with the greatest rapidity for the castle in 
the forest. They arrived there in a short | 
time, during which Amelia had recoy- 
ered from her swoon, and intreated to be, 
conveyed to her father, but Geraldo only 
laughed at her distress, and informed her of 
the. plan laid by D’Arinhault for her des- 
truction. When the carriage stopped, Ame- 











without uttering a word. She did so, and 
entering a passage that appeared to lead 
under ground, passed about twenty yards, 
when they began to ascend a flight of stairs. 
In a room at the head of these stairs they 
were met by a third person, whom Geraldo, 
immediately addressed and said, 

“ Ts all prepared, Clithero?” 

« All,’”? roared the villain, whose terrific 
visage struck terror to the soul of Amelia, 


but who, summoning all the fortitude she, 


could, was determined to bear with resig- 
nation the fate which Providence had or- 
dained her. 

“ Tis well,” replied Geraldo to his wor- 
thy companion. “ You will now, madam,” 
addressing Amelia, “ be pleased to follow 
me, and Iwill conduct you to your chamber.” 

Thus saying, he seized a torch and, open- 
ing a door opposite to that by which they 
entered, began to ascend another flight of 
stairs, followed by the unhappy Amelia. 
They now passed through another room, 
and up another pair of stairs, when Geraldo 
informed her that the room they were then 
entering would be her prison for a few days, 
but that after the first alarms occasioned by 
her absence had subsided, she would be con- 
ducted to Dusseldorp and be admitted to 
the embraces of Montaldo. The villain utter- 














ous contempt, which added the most acute 
anguish to the feelings of Amelia. She how- | 
ever remained silent. They now entered the | 
} 
| 





chamber, which appeared very convenient. 
On one side was a comfortable bed, and on | 
the other, two spacious windows through 
which the moon beamed full above the 
summit of the highest tree. Amelia threw 
herself upon the bed and Geraldo, having 
lit a small lamp and placed it in the fire 
place, informed Amelia that Clithero would 
attend her wants every day until she was 
removed to the palace, then withdrew and 
locked the door after him. 

The sensations of Amelia were most 
acute. She saw herself torn from her father 
and at the mercy of Pandolfo, without a 
hope of escaping or of softening his finty 
bosom into pity. This consideration aroused 
her to exertion and she left the bed, deter- 
mined to endeavour to effect her escape. 
She threw open the casement, but she be- 
held the trees waving below her, conse- 
quently there was no hope of escape that 
way. She then took up the lamp and began 
to traverse the room, when at the side near 
her bed, she beheld a door which she had 
not discovered on first entering the room. 





She now began to conceive hopes of esca- 


| ping: she placed her lamp upon a chair and 
lia was ordered to alight and follow Geraldo 


endeavoured to open it, but found it fastened 
on the other side. She however, strengthen- 
ed, I may say, by hope and despair, applied 
her utmost force, and after a short resistance, 
the rusty bolts gave way to her strenuous 
efforts. She now seized her lamp and was 
about to enter the aperture, when she recol- 
lected that Clithero might probably enter 
her chamber and finding her gone would 
certainly pursue her; therefore she returned 
and, to her inexpressible joy, found that the 
door though which Geraldo and herself had 
entered, could be fastened securely on the 
inside by means of the massy bolts that 
were affixed to it. Having pushed these in- 
to their sockets, she proceed through the 
door she had bursted and immediately found 
herself at the head of another flight of stairs. 
These she descended for a considerable 
time and at length found herself on a kind 
of platform, her progress being impeded by 
a broad door, fastened by a huge iron bar. 
Here her heart began to faint and she was 
upon the point of returning, when leaning 
against the door for support, she accidently 
touched a secret spring in the bar, which 
immediately flew from its position across 
and left the access free. Amelia opened the 
door but started back when a nauseous va- 
pour issued from within, and nearly extin- 
guished the feeble flame of her lamp. She 
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however recovered and-pressed forward with 


the greatest resolution, and soon found her- 
self in a dismal dungeon. The chill, damp air 
quite overpowered her and she was obliged to 
lean against the wall for support. After some 
moments she found the sickness that over- 
came her, began to disappear and trimming 
her lamp, which still played in a faint blaze 
and emitted but a feeble light around the 
doteful cave, she began to traverse it. This 
she did cautiously, examining almost every 
inch she trode, when, at about forty yards 
from the door by which she entered, she 
encountered a sight that shocked her to the 
soul and took from her the power of motion. 
She uttered a cry of horror and sunk down 
by the side of a human skeleton! For a long 
time she remained insensible, and when she 
did recover, it was only to faint again at the 
sight which met her eyes. At length, how- 
ever, her fortitude overcame her fears. and 
she resumed her courage. Her terror was 
now converted into pity and she began to 
conjecture who the unfortunate sufferer 
could have been. The mystery was however 
soon developed, for, close by the fleshless 
bones, she found a roll of parchment. On the 
out side were these words. 


ment is discovered, is the remains of the 
once powerful prince Pandolfo!” 

Upon reading this, the astonishment and: 
curiosity of Amelia were equally excited. 
She saw, or thought she saw, in Montaldo 
his murderer, and again adjusting her lamp 
she was preparing to satisfy her doubt 
when the clanking ofa chain vibrated on he 
ears. In an instant every thought was absorly 
ed by fear, and, raising her eyes, she behe} 


where she stood. His head was bent towa 
' the ground and a chain was wrapped ro f , 
his body. As he approached Amelia uttell : 
a shrick and fainted. ae 

To be continu@ 
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For the Repertary. 
THE CABINET. No. LVI. 
Whoso loveth instruction, loveth knows 

: ° Pe 
but he that hateth reproof is brntish. {fp i 
° Solomon's Prégeae. 
Perhaps there is no greater proof f 
self-love-and vanity of man ‘than his 
ing to fisten to instructive truth. I 
so be permitted to add that there i iff 
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which move strongly denotes if : 1 
than such a refusal; for the. wis@iy 
always anxious to increase his stog 5 i 
dom; nor does it matter to him be) 
he receives it. He is attentive td, 
er speaks, for from the mouth ‘of | 
sometimes falleth wisdom. 
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“ The skeleton near which this parch- / 


a pale, emaciated figure enter the dunge@al 
from a dark passage opposite to the sph 
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There is probably no desire implanted in 
| the breast of man which is capable of giv- 
ing such elevation to his spirits as a thirst 

after improvement. What can be more sub- 

; lime to the reflection of human nature than 

to see the spirit of one of its subjects soar- 

ing among the stars, portioning planets to 

their appropriate places and laying down 

within the grasp of human comprehension 

the vast, the sublime system of the uni- 

verse! The man who does this is looked 

upon by each of his fellows with the wild- 

est enthusiasm; each one is self-ennobled 

by being his friend, and seeing such a being 

4 projected upon the same scale as himself, 
he is lost in wonder, 

** And his proud heart exults in beimg man!” 

‘Thus we see he who makes instruction 

his pursuit, is an object of admiration 

i even to those who despise it. The myste- 

rious paths of science were only formed 

by the great Architect of worlds, to be 

_ trodden by those whose minds have been 

} awakened to the conviction of a proper 

§ idea of his greatness; the man who follows 

it through all its windings must enjoy sen- 

y. sations of a nature so indescribably exquis- 

| ite, as to be incident only to himself; it con- 

4 ducts to-a temple at the entrace of which 

‘he has attained the summit of human un- 

| derstanding, i is in a manner though awfully 

) Wistant, in many respects assimilated to God. 

Had such a man fallen into the too common 

Sfault of despising instruction, he would 

yet have groped in darkness with the com- 

} nonality, and yet have been only possessed 

*f those brutal enjoyments, at the thoughts 

*f which his refined soul now starts, and 

}) ith which ignorance alone can be contented. 

@ But great and godlike as may be these 

aq Aentific and philosophical pursuits, there 

F yet another kind cf improvement which 

» should love even more, it is the improve- 

‘\it-of the soul in the dearer studies of 

} rality and religion. The duties of these 

_\be comprehended by all men, and it 

m\ 20t be too strongly impressed upon our 

* 4 that one of the greatest of these duties 

a j cking instruction in those magnificent 

es, from whence are extracted all 

le of life, and all our hopes of futuri- 

oMity is that which should be dear 

#'y man “even as the apple of his 

» ad he who turns away from the soul- 

‘ng instruction which it proffers, com- 

other crime than pride, he militates 

‘virtue. To respect it, is one of the 

4 expected from a man in entering 

\t circle of society, it is a duty he 

\ and which it will not dispense 

‘let any man refuse to listen to 

© pwould enforce this truth, let him 


be 





show that he “ loveth instruction,’ nor 
shut his ears when they are saluted by the 
unwelcome cries of suffering morality. Let 
him not consider himself fixed beyond the 
reach of reproof, for in that reflection he 
disturbs the peaceful compact of society, 
with the overweening arrogance of pride. 
Such a reflection is the father of ignorance, 
the disseminator of vice: for how is it pos- 


fect will ever improve? Such a reflection is 
distracting to the mild tranquillity of friend- 
ship, for friendship will advise; it is its 
right, and when it is frowned out of that 
right, it is frowned out of existence, it is 
annihilated: it was therefore well said by 
the deep-thinking son of David, he that 
hateth reproof is drutish.” It is however to 
be hoped that while vice is so great a fa- 
vorite © mankind, reproof never will be 
tonguetied; it is to be hoped that it will 
be supported by the invincible, and eloquen- 
tial energy of independance; that bold front- 
ed fraud will be still told of its shameless 
deformity; that deceit will still be exposed 
to public indignation; and that the same 
powerful minister of the rights of society 
and mankind, independance, will hold his po- 
sition firm and unshaken, will frighten the 
guilt-blakened soul from its ways of wick- 
edness with the searching glances of his 
eagle eye, even as the lightning of the 
clouds displays to mortals the gloomy hor- 
rors of the midnight tempest. 

Let us but think that we are ignorant, 
and then will we be in the right road of 
becoming wise; let us consider ourseleves 
open to reproof and let us listen to it with 
the earnest desire of mending, and then 
will we find ourselves advancing toward 
perfection. 





GREGORY GRAVITY. 
—t 
For the Repertory. 
INCONSISTENCES OF MANKIND. 

The following short notes of a few of the 
plain inconsistencies and contradictions in 
the sentiments and conduct of mankind, per- 
haps, may serve to illicit truth relative to 
some important points of principle and prac- 
tice. 

1, The ministers of the gospel, of every 
denomination of christians, profess to be- 
lieve in, and to teach the principles and pre- 
cepts contained in the new testament, which 
is a system of love and peace, and the whole 
family of mankind are equally embraced in 
the obligation of its duties, and in the parti- 
cipation of its benefits, no portion of the 
globe, no sect or colour excluded. 

Peace on earth and good will among men 
was proclaimed at its first promulgation; 
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sible that he who considers himself per- | 





and the love pf each other is declared to be 
the true mark of discipleship. No colour of 
authority for killing or destroying in the 
words or conduct of the divine author of 
our religion, or in all the writings of his im- 
mediate followers; but the plain tenor of the 
whole interdicts the spirit of war and blood- 
| shed; and perhaps, the taking of human life 
| in any case whatever may properly be inclue 
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ded. Let us examine the lamentable contrast. 
| Men of different nations, and professors of 
} the same-christian principles, violently and 
deliberately kill each other, and to possess a 
| particular district, to decide the point of su- 
periority, or to avenge aggressions on their 
|| rights, the innocent are involved with the’ 
i guilty in the common contest. The greatest 
natural blessings of a benevolent providence 
for the necessary use of man, and even men 
themselves, are put in requisition for the war; 
full preparation is made, that the satanical 
passions of men may be exercised in every 
possible manner in distressing and destroy- 
ing their fellow men both by sea and land. 
Battles are fought and thousands of the dead 
and the wounded may claim the tender sym- 
pathy of natural feeling, in which the desolate 
widows and fatherless children may also be 
included. 

But can any individual engaged in promo- 
ting or carrying on war, open the new testa- 
/ment and show from thence his authority 
either for giving offence or even for retal- 
iating of national or pérsonal injuries with 
the punishment of death. If those men de- 
nominated the clergy had uniformly main- 
| tained the direct inconsistency of war and 
| legallized murder and robbery, with the prin- 
'ciples and spirit of the christian religion, 
| with as much zeal as they have insisted on 
some other points of far less clearness and 
importance to the benefit of mankind, how 
much might they have influenced the senti- 
ments and conduct of the people and clear- 
ed themselves from the charge of sinister 
motives which lies against them. 

2. Much pains have been taken, and at 
considerable expense, by several religious 
societies, to propagate the gospel among the 
‘unenlightened part of mankind; but how 

much has this pious design been frustrated 
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by the injudicious means employed for the 
purpose, but more especially by the spirit of 
avarice, injustice’ and cruelty that has gen- 
erally been exercised by what are calied 
christian nations towards the comparatively 
innocent and unoffending inhabitants of Asia, 
Africa, America and the islands of the seas; 
so that there need be no matvel of.the small 
degree of success in the work. 

3. Since the invention of the art of print 
and the degree of reformation #_ 
































So firm his followers may not remain. 
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made from the superstitions and errors, the 
essential interests of mankind have been 
much advanced in diverse respects, and in 
particular the true meaning of the word Li- 
berty has become more sccurately defined 
and generally understood; and In the United 
States of North America the first and fun- 
damental principle of the government is, that 
every man has a natural and unalienable 
right to liberty or freedom, and yet within 
the limits of those states, at the present time 
there are not less than ten hundred thousand 
of men, women and children held in a state 
of slavery, and in a great extent, their pos- 
terity are to be retained in unconditional 
bondage forever. 

4, Ithas been supposed that a frequent 
use of distilled spiritous liquors was neces- 
sary in the heat of summer, as a stimulus 


to invigorate the system and to prevent the | 
bad effects of drinking cold or bad water, | 


and yet the same articles are taken in winter 
to promote warmth and to fortify against the 
impression of cold. The deplorable conse- 
quence of those errors in opinion and prac- 
tice is, that many, by gradually increasing 
the habit of using spirits become finally ru- 
ined, disturbers of the peace and happiness 
of their families, and often of society, and 
numbers have brought on themselves an in- 
curable state of debility, and shortened the 
period of their natural existence. 
A SPECTATOR. 
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For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Satan recovers from his dismay: His soliloquy: His 
descent to hell: The works of Jesus raising the en- 
vy of the Jews, they having expected in the Mes- 
siah a temporal prince, they seek his life: The feast 


of the passover: The supper being over Iscariot 


leaves the supper chamber, in rage, because the 


Saviour had foretold his crucifixion: Solioquy of 


Iscariot. 

Now had the sounds of transport on the hill, 
Sunk. into distance and the air was still; 
The sun had pass’d his proud meridian height, 
The western skies proclaim’d the approach of night; 
The day declining sought its early close, 5 
And nota star to cheer the darkness rose; 
When Satan, groaning from his tortured breast, 
Lean’d on his shield and thus his thoughts exprest: 
Eternal curses on relentless fate, 


For blasting thus the purpose of my hate; 10 


Just when my lips the fragrant verge embraced, 
To dash the cup of triumph from my taste. 

O! twas too much, but curb thy passion, soul, 
Let not this phrenzy o’er thy reason roll. 


Still thou may’st conquer, win, without alloy, 15 


Peace yet unknown and yet untasted joy. 
Although thou tempted’st Jesus Christ in yain, 
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, If | obtain for what the strife began, 


| Pale anguish ushers and unwelcome fear, 














Though he invulnerable still may shine, 
Why let him so if man may still be mine; 


to 
i) 


Man to my rage, I only wish for man; 
And thou, detested Gabriel, whose spear 


to 
vr 


My arm be wither’d, palsied be my heart, 

If wound for wound my vengence not impart. 
Look from your skies, insulting wretch, and know | 
A tenfold anguish shall reward this blow; 
O! twas most brave, while panting on the ground 
To lift thy weapon and inflict a wound! 

Where was pale Gabriel when my fury raged, | 
And through the sky destructive war 1 waged? 
Then he avoided, struck with panic fear, 
The fatal vengeance of my searching spear; 
Then I march’d round and sought the coward then, | 
But as I roved the coward sought in vain. 36 
Yet when superior force liad struck me low, 

The chief, secure, could deal a little blow! 

Hear me thou mays’t and rest in peace awhile, 
And at thy mighty conquest sweetly smile; 46 
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Horror unfelt and undesired despair! 
Now world adieu, once more I take my flight, 


! 
| 
But when thou think’st not, shall my fury bear, 


The chiefs of hell to ressemble there, 45 
To plan thy ruin and my hopes to share! 
So spoke the fiend as from the earth he springs, 


— 








|| Though skies indignant spurn’d the traitor thence 
And seek the doleful palaces of night! \| 


Born through the air by his umbrageous wings, | 
) 


| Then stooping through the deep, descends to hell, | 


There to relate what fate his hopes befel. 50 | 
The wondrous works the mighty Jesus wrought, | 

With glowing love and boundless mercy fraught; 

The lepers cleansed and maimed numbers heal’d. 

The sick revived, the sightless eye unseal'd; 

The dying rescued from their fatal doom, 55 

And dead commanded to forsake the tomb; 

Served but the rage of malice to infuse, 

And rouse the vengeance of tumultuous Jews; 

Who long had waited for the welcome hour, 

That snatch’d their millions from the Roman power. 

Misguided nation! didst thou hope to know, 61 

Messiah crown’d with honour here below? 

Thoughtst thou that God in bloody vengeance drest, 

And breathing carnage from his angry breast, 

Need leave the glorious palaces of day, 65 

To wrest his people from tyrannic sway? 

Thou should’st have known a motion could suffice, 

To throw black ruin from the opening skies; 

But more than all Judea should have known, 

Jesus descended not for her alone; 70 

But sure redemption through the world to bear, 

And call both Jew and Gentile from despair. 

She should have known his potence struck within, 

To lift the soul from overwhelming sin. 

No mortal glory or terrestrial sway, 75 

The incarnate God descended to display; 

Such as the ambition of the world desire, 

That blaze a fleeting moment and expire; 

Or rise with life in youth’s unthinking day, 

With life they flourish, and with life decay: 80 

Like the frail flower, a passing hour they bloom, 

‘Then lose their lustre in the rayless tomb. 

With lite his honours first began to rise, 

And die they shall when the Redeemer dies; 

With life begun, yet no beginning knew 85 

For from no source his life the Saviour drew; 

From the long years of vast eternity, 

Jesus has been and shall forever be. 

te came the guilty spirit to prepare, 

These endl¢ss honours in the skies to share; 90 

















To join the chorus of the biest above, 
And swell the anthem to redeeming love. 
Christ to the Jews a mark of envy stood; 
Envy broods hatred, hatred leads tw blooil! 
Their cruel souls the surest means explore, 95 
To feast their vengeance with his smoking gore; 
But vainly all their efforts do combine, 
To counteract Omnipotence divine; 
Though join’d with hell the mighty deed they try, 
In vain they join, the Saviour cannot die, 1y0 
Till the dark hour that mercy had decreed, 
Should be the moment for a God to bleed! 
Then the proud joy their vengeful bosoms hold, 
If Heaven permit my verse shall yet unfold; 104 
When on the cross th’ obedient Christ was rear’d, 
Whom angels worshipp’d and whom devils feared! 
Amongst the twelve whom Jesus kindly chose, 
T’ enjoy his pleasures and to share his woes, 
His woes on earth, his pleasures in the skies, 
When the bright spirit from the the body flies, 111 
Was one, who seemed to hear the gracious call, 
And boasted faith superior to them all, 
Whose soul deceitful, uttered many a prayer, 
Borne to the skies on wings of midnight air, 


















































Infamous offering to Omnipotence! ll 
When from the lips though the petition breaks, 
The heart not utters what the tongue bespeaks! 
Iscariot named, the humble purse who bore, 
To feed his av’rice not to feed the poor: 1 
Degenerate slave, who stoop’d to pilfer thence 
And rob thy brethren of their frugal pence; 
Who sold their all and placed the produce they 
From which thou, traitor, had’st an equal sharg 
But, nursed predominent within thy breast, J 
Detested Mammon urged to steal the rest! 
But now the hour, the important hour arriy 
To crown the plan which mercy had contrived 
The glorious plan, salvation to impart, 
And lift the burthen from the anguish’d hea 
The joyful moment of the feast appear’d, 
That greatest feast by every Jew revered; 
To mark the day when God his power empl 
And Egypt’s every first born son destroy’d; 
While from the angel’s arm, the bloody doo 
Rendered the hosts of Israel all secure. 
In due submission to the sacred law, 
Held by the Saviour in consummate awe, 
He takes his seat, and round the humble 
The twelve obedient join their dying Lo 
Dying, but once again on earth to rise A 
And thence ascending fill the joyful 9, 
Ah! round that board what songs of glory 
What sweet commandments left the 
tongue; 
No muse the actions of thatyhour can s 
Nor words omniscient, that from Jesus 
Say then, my willing muse, nor venture 
‘he day declined the sacred supper o’@ 
Unusual fervor, when his task was dong 
Beam’d red and fearful from the sinkigf 
Night from her dusky cell reluctant 
And o’er the world her sable curtain § 
The moon, affrighted, her effulgence, 
And veils her visage with the dark’ 
The stars, indignant, shut the variou 
Nor deign’d to shine on that tremen 
When sinful Judas, an unwelcome 
To breathe his malice left the holy 
Each ruffling breeze that wafted jt 
And whispering zephyr, with its de 
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And threw its leafy shadow o’er the ground, 
Seem’d as before his fearful eyes uprose, 

In terror clad, a host of vengeful foes: 

So the assassin who forsakes the day, 165 
And prowls at night to catch.th’ unconscious prey, 
Listens in terror to each rustling breeze, 

And starts aghast at every form he sees. 

With hurried step the glebe Iscariot press’d, 
And vented thus the feelings of his breast: _ 
*O! arch deceiver, has it come to this, 

Is this thy glory and thy promised bliss? 
Oft have I heard thee to Judea ery, 
_ Whoe’er on me believes shall never die; 
: And now, O, rare deception! canst not save 175 
| Thyself from sinking to the silent grave. 
But hence, at length, my foolish dream is o’er, 
And now Iscariot is thy slave no more. 
Die if thou wilt, ambitious Christ, but I 
| Have too much wisdom with a fool to die. 
Let the peor wretch whose base degenerate soul, 
| Bound by some fiend, submits to thy controul, 
Fanatic, all thy mighty honours share, 
Why threat’ning dangers, and thy deep despair; 
} But now thy fraudful councils I forsake, 
Df thee and de t» my lasting leave I take: 
Secure of this. wich only I adore, 
Phe glorious purse, we part to meet no more; 
ince, as our chief, the whole belong’d to thee, 


170 


‘he whole repays what thou hast robb’d from me. 
_ 191 


jad’st thou, indeed, my expectation blest, 
spd come with glory and with affluence drest; 
en’d with unknown omnipotence, arose, 
pour destruction on our haughty foes, 
hurl Tiberius from his towering throne, 
h} sway the sceptre of the world alone; 
\tlaim’d thy mission through the earth aloud, 
borne the scoffings of the vulgar crowd, 
9 had I been thy humblest vassal made, 
every word and every book obey’d. 
let me pause, where these 
h\pread, 
s wcome shelter for my naked head; 
Wnely vigils with reflection keep, 
+¥gh my eyes are heavy now with sleep. 
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Ey dpoke Iscariot and his body laid 105 | 
= th, recumbent ’neath the olive shade: 
mark eyes as wakeful as his fears, 

® \-hing slumber for awhile appears. 

‘" (Tobe continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
y apt... 

ssed toa young lady of extensive read- 
cy and uncommon strength of mind. 


; ‘a\weet Almira, wilt thou hear 
\ptor’d admiration’s lays? 
thou incline thy modest ear, 

se@ drink in unpoiluted praise? 
MMlish passions sway thy mind, 
~ * benseless lace-talk gilds thy tongue; 

| “een so, to scorn consign’d, 

E ale the poet had not sung. 


n thy “silver-mehing” speech 
3%, ial joys their balms impart, 
retreats of fancy reach, 
| delve their passage to the heart. 


' the bard’s soul kindling page 
“8 thy mind attentive rove, 

- Mierce warrior’s threat’ning rage, 
f the sylvan sighs of love. 
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Oft with the glad, on streams of joy, 
Hast thou the flowery path pursued; 

And woes that oft each bliss destroy, 
In fancy’s sad perspective view’d. 


And oft, with fancy still thy guide, 
Wander’d o’er frowning Etna’s brow, 

And oft beheld th’ inconstant tide 
Circling in eddies wild below. 


And oft has Homer's sounding lyre 
Enthusiastic roused thy soul; 

Oft through thy mind th’ obedient wire 
Bade pleasure glide, or sorrow roll. 


For when he swept its golden strings 
And his ecstatic lay began, 

He touch’d upon the master springs 
That agitate the heart of man. 


Yes, fair Almira, may I st'll 

List to instruction’s sweets from thee , 
Learn from thy wit the lay to trill 

To soul-exalting melody. 


Black envy on her buoyant wing, 
Flits weak about thy stubborn fame; 
And slander with malicious sting, 
Failing shall hide her face in shame. 


For virtue like the glorious sun, 
Clouds for a moment may obscure, 

But when on earth its course is rus, 
Twill shine in other reaims secure. 


O! to my heart thy words have found 
A passage only found by thee, 

And waked with their bewild’ring sound 
The captive !ove, and set him free. 


Who begs alms which thou alone 
Of all thy sex canst e’er bestow; 
He begs, to all the world unknown, 
To hide him in thy breast of snow. 
DEMETRIUS. 


that 
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For the Repertory. 


See what ruby tints effuse_ : 

Their sparkling radiance o’er the flower, 
Pencil’d with etherial hues, 

Sweet beyond description’s power 


Thus on beauty’s lovely cheek 
Glows the soft vermilion dye; 

Sweet suffusion! who can speak 
The pleasure of the gazing eye. 


And thus in hues serenely bright 
Hope pictures on the bosom bliss, 
Spreads her gay visions to the sight, 
And gilds each future path with peace. 1. S 
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For the Repertory. 


TO JULIET. 
Fear me not, I ne’er will leave thee, 
By that trembling tear, believe me. 
Thy cheek’s warm glow will soon be o’er, 
Thy ruby lip delight no more; 
And from that eye of sofiest hue, 
Heaven will take back its fav’rite hue: 
But shall my love, with thee, decay, 
And with thy roses fade away? 
Shall Juliet’s loved attraction’s die 
With the blue sparkling of her eye? 
No, sweet girl; I ne’er will leave thee, 
By that trembling tear, believe me. 


RTORY. 
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Or can’st thou think, because I’ve prest 

My Juliet to my glowing breast, 

And fondly kissed the virgin dew, 

From off thy lips, so pure and true, 

That I should e’er the rover prove, 

And treach’rous be to thee and love? 

No, sweet girl, I ne’er will leave thee, 

By that trembling tear, belicve me 
CSARICUS. 





THE DEAD TWINS. 
*T was summer, and a subbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 
I saw a sight that made me grieve— 
Anc yet the sight was fair: 
Within a little coffin lay 
Two lifeless babes, as sweet as May. 


Like waxen dolls, that infants dress, 
Their ittle bodies were; 
A look of placid happiness 
Did on each cheek appear: 
And in the coffin, short and wide, 
They lay together side by side. 
A rosebud nearly closed, I found, 
Fach little hand within, 
And many a pink was strew’d around, 
With sprigs of jessamine: 
And yet the flowers that round them lay, 
Were not to me more fair than they. 


Their mother, as a lily pale, 
Sat by them on a bed— 
And bending o’er them told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed: 
Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 
** My babes and I shall meet again!” 


—— 
A VIRTUOUS WIFE. 


Should the rude hand of care wound my partner 
in life, 


| He always shall find the best friend in his wife; 


If when trouble o’ertakes him, on me he 


ll recline, 
His sorrows, his anguish, his tears shall 


_be mine. 
If cheerfulness prompts him to mirthful employ, 
My invention shall teem to enliven his joy; 

Should the light-footed hours with Zaiety shine, 
His pleasures, his transports, his joys, shall be mine. 
The wife, ’tis agreed, best her station adorns, 
When spreading life’s roses and blunting its thorns; 
Then VU strive to select its most valuable flowers, 


Their fragance, their beauties, their bloom, shall 


be ours. 
—a— 
THE GREAT SPIRIT. 
“A general definition of the Great First 
Cause, as far as human words dare attempt 
one, may thus be given: The eternal inde- 


‘pendent and seif-existent Being; The Being 


whose purposes and actions spring from him- 
self, without foreign motive or influence: 
He who is absolute in dominion; the most 
pure, the most simple, and moss, spiritual of 
all essences; infinitely benevolent, benefi- 
cent, true and holy; the cause of all being, 
the upholder of all things; infinitely happy, 
because infinitely good; and eternally self- 
sufficient, needing nothing that he has made 
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inimitable in his immensity, inconceivable 
in his mode of existence, and indescribable 
in his essence, known fully only to himself, 
because an infinite mind can only be compre- 
hended by itself. In a word, a being who, 
from his infinite wisdom, cannot err or be de- 
ceived, and who from his infinite goodness, 


There is one character, which, of all oth- 
ers, I most sincerely think worthy of con- 
tempt; itis he who is despised by woman, 
and stigmatized by man; it is he, who, 
through excess of politeness, has no opinion 
of his own; who, like the ape, can only imi- 
tate, and like the parrot, can prate his lesson. 





can do nothing but what is eternally just, | 


right #id kind. Reader, such is the God of 
the Bible, but how widely different from the 
cod of most human creeds and apprehen- 
sions. | Dr. Clarke. 
‘ine 

A grandee of Spain handing some refresh- 
ments toa circle of ladies, observed one with 
a most brilliant ring, and was rude enough 


to say in her hearing, “I should prefer the | 
ring to the hand.” “ And I, (said the lady look- 
ing steadfastly at the glittering order suspen- | 


ded to the don’s neck,) should prefer the 
collar to the beast!” 


—— 

It is well known that queen Elizabeth 
was a great admirer of the immortal Shak- 
speare, and used frequently (as was the cus- 
tom with people of great rank in those days) 
to appear upon the stage before the audience 
and to set delighted behind the scenes while 
the plays of the, bard were performed. One 
evening Shakspeare performed the part of 
the king (probably Henry the Fourth) the 
audience knew of her majesty being in the 
house. She crossed the stage while Shak- 
speare was performing his part, and on re- 
ceiving the accustomed greeting from the 
audience, moved politely to the poet, but he 
did not notice it!—when behind the scenes, 
she caught his eye and moved again but still 
he would not throw off his character to no- 
tice her; this made her majesty think of 
some means to know whether he would or 
would not depart from the dignity of his cha- 
racter while on the stage. Accordingly, as he 
was about to make his exit, shestepped before 
him, dropped her glove, and recrossed the 
stage; which Shakspeare noticing, took up 
with these words, so immediately after fin- 
ishing his specch, that they seemed as be- 
longing to it, 

* And though now bent on this high embassy, 

Yet stoop we to take up our cousin’s glove.” 
He then walked off the stage, and presen- 
ted the glove to the queen, who was highly 
pleased with his behaviour and complimen- 
ted him on its propriety. 

— 

In the Limerick paper an Irish gentleman, 
whose wife had absconded from him, thus 
cautions the public against trusting her: 

“ My wife has eloped from me without 
rhyme or reason, and I desire no one will 
trust her on my account, for J am not mar- 


‘ried tohe r.” 


Whose eyes bespeak the falsity of his heart, 
and whose tongue is wanton in the indis- 
criminate praise of all who are debased by 
being in his presence. This is the person 








life is the greatest reproach to the dignity of 
man. 
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MARRIED, 
At Petersham, (Mass.) September 24, by the Rev. 
Festus Foster, Doctor Joseph H. Flint, to Miss Han- 
nah W. Reed, all of said place. 


This maid so frank, so tender and so fair, 

That her soft looks could any heart ensnare; 

A reed so kindly tuned to notes of love, 

| Her voice, where physic fail’d, could pain remove; 
Whose very eye had Venus’ softness in’t, 

O, wond’rous change! has now become a flint. 


oe 


of lives lost, in consequence of the Tornado, to be 


ty, to be between two and three hundred thous- 
and dollars. 
— 

W. Little, Esq. of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has 
given 2500 dollars to Williamstown College, to 
institue a found to aid indigent scholars in obtain- 
ing an education with a view to qualify themselves 
Bost Pat. 


for the ministry. 


—_ 

The model of Mr. Wait’s new invented Print- 
ing Press, is completed, and has received the ap- 
probation of all who have beheld it. The black- 
ing of the types and the printing are performed 
by cylenders, which, with the tympan frisket, are 
all operated by machinery, to which motion may 





be given by a horse, by steam or by water. The 
same power can work several presses. The only 
attention necessary is that of a lad to each press, 


to place and remove the sheets. The apparatus on 
a scale for business is expected to be completed 


in a few weeks. Boston Paper. 


— 

Extract of a letter received from Petworth yes- 
terday: “ A few days since a laboring man, enga- 
ged ploughing in a field at Bignor, near Petworth, 
found the plough obstructed by a heavy stone, 
when he obtained assistance and removed it; it is 
of marble, and beneath is a flight of steps of the 
same, leading to a large arched passage, where they 
discovered an entire Roman bath with tesselated 
pavement in perfect preservation. The bath is of a 
hexagonal form, surrounded with seats, in the 








whom the world calls a flatterer; and whose | 


A late Charleston paper computes the number || 


somewhat short of twenty; and the loss of proper- 





centre is a metallic pipe; the bottom of the bath is 


about two feet below the pavement, and five feet 


| wide; the tesselated floor represents various figures 
I in dancing atitudes, most beautifully wrought. Ii 
i digging farther they found a dolphin, and various 
other antiquities of the most costly materials. It is 
supposed to be the remains of a Roman palace. A 
Roman road has also been discovered leading 
through the field, and supposed to extend much 
further. London pap. Aug. 3. 
— 
From the Virginia Patriot. 
| COMETARY DISQUISITION. 


From Delametherie’s theory of the earth—vol. 5. 


Dusejour, in 1775, calculated the paths of the 
sixty three comets which were then known. He 
proves that no comet further from the earth than 





ne milli artes } 
one million of leagues is to be supposed capable of 





producing upon it the least sensible effect. From 
this calculation, says Dusejour, I have discovered 


that allowing the distance of a comet from the 


earth to be one million of leagues, there are only 


————— 


seven which have made nearer approaches to her 
orbit: those of 837, 1618, 1680, 1702, 1743, 1763, 

770. The comet of 1770 was twice at less distan- 
ces from the earth’s orbit than a million of leagues 
viz. on the Ist of July,.and 14th September. The 


least possible distance was on the Ist of July about 








750,000 leagues. From his investigation, it may, he 
| Says, be concluded that of all the comets which 
_ have been observed, the one which approached the 
nearest to the earth, is certainly that of 1770. This 
phenomenon has come to pass in our days without 
operating the smallest change in nature. 

The passage of this comet, he says again, has oc- 
casioned no sensible motion in the atmosphere 
or tides, no derangement in the motion of the moon.. 

It appears, notwithstanding, that the comet of 
1680 might have approached the earth nearer than 
that 0£ 1770; for according to the elements deduced 
| from its last appearance, the least possible distance 
of it from the earth could not have exceeded 
165,740 leagues. 

He then makes the following inquiries: 

1. Whether the earth could, according to Mau- 
pertuis, be carried off by a comet and become. its 
satellite? y 


2 Whether the earth could force a comet to be 





come her satellite, as the Arcadians say has hap- 
pened the moon? 

The result of his calculation has been, that a 
comet moving in one second of time less than 
2176-1 feet, might be compelled to describe an el- 
lipsis round our globe, so as to pass, however, in 
every revolution, at the extremity of the carth’s 
sphere of attraction. 

But a comet whose velocity would carry it fur- 
ther than 2176-1 feet a second could not become 
a Satellite to the earth. i 

Whence he concludes that the moon flying, at the 
rate of more than 2176-1 feet a second, never was. 
a comet that has been forced by the earth to move 
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_ pound her. He is also of opinion that the earth can 
never become satellite to any comet. 

If the earth, says he, (p.192) cannot expect anew 
satellite, she need not for the same reason, be under 
any apprehension of becoming satellite to a comet. 
Her orbit might, were such a comet of enormous 
mass, undergo considerable changes, but she would 
still have the sun as the centre of her motion. 

Dusejour carries his remarks as yet further. He 
supposes a comet of equal mass with our globe to 


be no further from it than 13000 leagues and cal- | 


culates the effects it might produce. He finds that 
in the most influential circumstances, it would 
lengthen the greater axis of the earth’s orbit 1-250 
and thus give our year an accession of 2 days 10 
_ bours 16 minutes, that is, that the new year would 
be 367 days 16 hours 4 minutes 48 seconds, [p. 184.] 

This comet, then, would be very far from being 
able to draw our globe after it. 

He examines also the effect such a comet might 
produce upon our seas. It is certain if it continued 
long in that position, it might swell the tides pro- 
digiously and raise the waters of the seas, perhaps 
above the highest mountains. But he finds that un- 
der the most favourable circumstances it cannot 
continue longer than 2 hours $2 minutes 2 seconds 

‘at a less distance from the earth than 13000 leagues. 
He then applies the rules laid down by D’Alem- 
bert in his Inquiry into the origin of Winds, where 
the earth is supposed to be surrounded with a bed 
of water of the depth of a league, and finds that a 
comet 13,000 leagues from the earth, and acting 
uniformly in the same perpendicular direction, 
would take10 hours 52 minutes to produce its effects. 

Besides, the mean depth of our seas is in all prob- 
ability not more than about a quarter of a league. 
They are intersected by continents and islands. 
Such a comet therefore, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, could have but little effect 
upon our tices. The comet of 1770 which was 
750,000 leagues from the earth on the Ist of July, 
has not affected them in the least sensible manner 
whatsoever. 

He then calculates the probability of a comet’s 
approaching to a certain distance from our earth 
or coming in contact with it. He makes it appear 
that the plane of none of the comets that are 
known is situated in that of the orbit of the earth; 
that, consequently the orbits of those comets can 
cut the orbit of the earth only in one point. There 
is, therefore, a probability of an infinity of the 
first order (un infini du premier ordre) that those 
planes will not interscct. 

But admitting them even to intersect, there is 
still an infinity against one that the comet will 

not be at the point of intersection. In a word, 
though the comet should be at that point, it is 
another infinity against one that the earth her- 
self will not be there. 

Hence there is an infinity of the third order (un 
infini du troisieme ordre) against one that the 
comet will not meet the earth. 





As to the comets whose orbits should be situa- 
ted in the plane of the ecliptic, the probability is 
not so distant. Let us suppose those orbits laid 
| down on the plane of the ecliptic, and the peri- 
| helium distance to be less than the distance of 
the earth from the sun: as the comet in every 
one of its revolutions, necessarily cuts the orbit of 
the earth, it is sufficient, in order that these two 


bodies meet that the earth be then at the corres- 


| ponding point of her orbit, an event which affords 
} the probability of an infinity against one. From 
all these facts, the author infers that there is no co- 
met known which can, consistently with its ele- 
ments ascertained during its latest apparition, ap- 

proach near enough to the earth to produce upon 
lit any injurious effects whatsoever; such an event 
could result only from the changes which those 
elements might undergo. 

Such changes are not physically impossible; but 
there is a vast difference between the possibility 
of any derangement whatever and the certainty 
that it will be such as is calculated to occasion 
the meeting or mischievous proximity of the co- 
met and the earth. In order that this occurrence 
should take place, the derangement should ob- 
serve a certain given law, happen at a certain giv- 
en time, and the earth should then be in a certain 
given point of her orbit. 

Therefore, with respect to the comets which 
have not the conditions necessary to intersect the 
orbit of the earth, conditions which none of them 
is known to have, there is the probability of an 
infinity of the third order that such an event will 
never take place. 

As the globe we inhabit may be affected not 
only by a comet itself, but also by its train, it will 
be necessary to consider it in two of its stages 
before and after it passes to its perihelium. 

After passing to their nearest distance from 
the sun, the tails of comets are often extremely 
long. It is supposed that the excessive heat com- 
municated to them by the sun reduces their wa- 
ter to vapour, and considerably expands their 
atmosphere. Should a train of this description 
fall in with a colder body, such as the earth, this 
vapour would be condensed and fall in rain. 

These effects cannot be produced unless the 
comet pass near the earth, or have a vast train. 
We have seen, however, that the comet of 1770, 
returning from its perihelium, has had no such 
affect upon the earth, though it was less than one 
million of leagues from her on the 14th September. 

But before they pass to their nearest distance 
from the sun, the train of comets appears to be 
of no considerable extent; they must contain but 
little vapour, as the comets themselves come from 
excessively cold regions. They could not there- 
fore discharge a quantity of water of any account 
upon our globe, were they even to come in con- 
tact with it; because the heat of our globe must 
be greater than that of any comet in such a stage 
of its revolution. 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
October 5, 1811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 28th September to the 5th October. 


Diseases. ad.ch. . Diseases. ad. ch. 
Asthma 1 1 Inflam. of brain 1 0 
Apoplexy 1 1 Inflam.ofbowels 0 1 
Cholera Morbus 1 § Inflam. of liver 10 
Consump. of lungs 6 1 Mortification 01 
Decay 1 0 Old age 1 0 
Drowned 1 0 Pleurisy 01 
Debility 1 1 Scrofula 01 
Fever intermittent 1 2 Small pox, natural 0 1 
Fever, bilious 1 0O Suill born 0 3 
Fever, typhus 2 @ Sudden 1 0 
Fever, scarlet 01 _— 
Gangrene 01 20 27 
Hooping Cough O 5 _—— 
Hives 0 2 Total 47 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 8 Between 50 and 60 3 
Between 1 and 2 4 60 70 1 
2 5 7 70° ~#80 3 

Ss 7 80 90 2 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 30 3 100 =110 0 

30 640 5 _ 

40 50 3 Total 47 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 


September 30 59 60 63 
October 1 57 58 58 
2 56 50 63 
3 61 66 70 
4 63 68 71 
5 66 72 76 





JOSEPH HUTTON 
NFORMS his friends and the public that his 
room, No. 64 Lombard street, will be opened 
on the 15th of October for the purpose of evening 
tuition, from six until nine o’clock. It is his inten- 
tion to limit his number, the advantages of which 
need no comment. 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


bE ___________ 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 








near St. Mary’s church. 
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